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Dr. Bigelow, Head, Centers Unit, Lan- 
uage Development Section, U. S. Office of 
— here reports unofficially on a 
oject undertaken by the American Coun- 
il on Education in 1960-1961, at which 
me he was a member of the Council’s 
roject staff and co-author, with Joseph 
lxelrod, of the technical report referred 
? below] 


INGUISTS AND language teachers alike 
ave combined forces with the human- 
ts, historians and social scientists in 
arming language and area_ centers 
iroughout the country. At the last 
ount (1959), there were almost a hun- 
red programs devoted to graduate study 
1 one foreign area or another and most 
f them offered some sort of language 
‘aining. Since then, however, under 
1e provisions of the National Defense 
‘ducation Act (NDEA) of 1958, several 
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The Center Concept in Language and Area Studies 
by Donald N. Bigelow 


of those programs were greatly expanded 
and new centers were established. Mean- 
while, under different auspices, other pro- 
grams have also been started. 

Great impetus is being given to the 
development of a common educational 
program which transcends the traditional 
preoccupation of American institutions 
of higher education with Western civili- 
zation. Undoubtedly, the NDEA has 
made a major contribution to this end. 
It was this particular legislation that 
helped to focus attention on the teach- 
ing of neglected modern foreign lan- 
guages (previously underscored by only 
a few professional organizations) and it 
was this act which helped to bring a 
better balance between language and area, 
previously not undertaken except in a 
few places. But, additionally, the NDEA 
is significant because it is the first major 
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instance of federal funds being used for 
instructional purposes in the humanities 
and the social sciences in higher educa- 
tion, and this without a single charge of 
federal interference after two full years 
of operation at thirty colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Because of the significance of this 
joint enterprise between the Office of 
Education and American universities, and 
also because of the need for collecting 
and analyzing the large amount of fresh 
information about language and area 
studies, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, under contract with the United 
States Office of Education, conducted an 
inventory of resources and practices of 
the forty-six NDEA Language and Area 
Centers in operation as of September, 
1960. At that time, nineteen NDEA 
centers were in their second year of 
federal support and twenty-seven were 
about to commence. (A _ forty-seventh 
center was added for 1961-62.) At each 
center a member of the Council’s project 
staff took an individual inventory and 
the final Technical Report, based on 
these forty-six separate inventories and 
on other information as well, was sub- 
mitted to the Office of Education last 
August. A revised edition of the report 
will be published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education in January, 1962. This 
article is an attempt to indicate an issue 
of central importance which is developed 
in the report and, at the same time, to 
show something of the nature of the 
report. 

The Center Concept 

What is referred to as “the center 
concept” is discussed briefly in the first 
section which, if the report said nothing 
else, indicates the need for a full study 
of this vital and pervasive force in Amer- 
ican higher education, a force that may 
eventually cause a re-examination of the 
scope of the liberal arts. The concept is 
broad and embraces the study of the 
uncommonly taught languages of the 
world along with “area” coursework in 

See Center, 2, Col. 1 
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those non-Western civilizations that 
speak them. While the report indicates 
that the exact place of the science of 
structural linguistics on most campuses 
“is both puzzling and unsatisfactory,” the 
center concept considers linguistics basic 
to language instruction and highly rele- 
vant to area instruction as well, if at 
the same time something of a catalyst. 
The center concept highlights the new 
and serious concern higher education has 
in the civilizations of the world hereto- 
fore dismissed as inferior or unimpor- 
tant or as possessing “no worthwhile lit- 
erature.’ Not only does the concept 
focus on non-Western cultures but it em- 
phasizes more strongly and more _per- 
suasively than ever before the interdis- 
ciplinary approach as a method of teach- 
ing and of research. It emphasizes, also, 
a more meaningful and pragmatic method 
of teaching modern foreign languages. 
Without any doubt, the center concept 
touches the college curriculum on many 
levels. 


Language and Area Studies 

The report traces the independent and 
simultaneous growth of the “new” or im- 
proved methods of language instruction 
on the one hand, and the gradual and 
more orderly development of “area stud- 
ies” on the other. Historically, the 
latter precedes the former and, until re- 
cently, has been the stronger twin. It 
goes back at least to 1915 when the 
University of Texas had an_ incipient 
Latin America “center.” But its basic 
philosophy and more scholarly begin- 
nings were not identifiable until almost 
two decades later, when the Committee 
on Indic and Iranian Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
formally discussed the matter of area 
studies in terms of South Asia which, it 
claimed, could be more properly studied 
by applying “the combined techniques of 
a number of different intellectual fields” 
rather than insisting the whole area be 
“covered” by a single specialist, i.e., a 
Sanskritist. During this same period 
there were other, often unrelated, at- 
tempts to create the language and area 
concept based on the notion that it was 
necessary to supplant the single scholar 
in a non-Western civilization with a 
group of specialists representing several 
disciplines. This idea remains the core 
of the concept. 

Originally, teaching modern foreign 
languages was not usually considered 
basic to area studies. Not only were 


there no materials for teaching the un- 
common modern foreign languages and 
only a few teachers, but the old argu- 
ments used about the teaching of the 
common modern foreign languages, 1.e., 
French, German, Italian and Spanish, 
often prevailed. Learning a language so 
that one could read “good literature” 
remained the order of the day, and sym- 
bolized the arguments that helped to de- 
lay the teaching of the uncommon lan- 
guages. Although the foundations were 
to play a significant role in establishing 
some language and area centers (and in 
helping them stay in business), they too 
were not easily or quickly convinced by 
the early demands of some scholars who 
insisted that the teaching of the mod- 
ern uncommon foreign languages should 
be encouraged. But the foundations only 
reflected in part the confused thinking 
that existed on campuses which originally 
Were quite unsympathetic toward any 
proposals for language study, common 
or uncommon. The story of the battle to 
get social science oriented centers to give 
the social sciences (and even in some 
cases some of the humanities) their due 
is a tangled one with a good deal of 
academic narrowness of view running 
through it. 

Nonetheless, it was the Rockefeller 
Foundation that eventually took the lead 
in the direction of supporting foreign 
language study. Especially significant 
were its grants to the American Council 
of Learned Societies for an intensive lan- 
guage program in 1941 (but excluding 
any study of French, Spanish, Italian or 
German) and, after the war, to the 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica (which subsequently led the lan- 
guage profession in its drive for more 
and better modern foreign language 
teaching). The report indicates the 
other contributing factors in the growth 
of the concept as well, including the 
often quite misrepresented so-called 
“Army Method” of language training, 
known as the Army Specialized Training 
Program (ASTP). 


Linguistic Science 

As the report noted, the ASTP is of 
great consequence, if for no other rea- 
son than it was the first large-scale appli- 
cation of the findings of linguistic sci- 
ence to language teaching and happily 
started an association between linguis- 
tics and the teaching of the modern un- 
common languages of the world which 
is now in full swing. For under the 
provisions of the NDEA, many much- 
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about encouraging the growth of lan-+} 


needed basic courses, grammars, and 
readers in the neglected languages are 
being produced by linguists who have 
continued the work they started in war- 
time. More than any other single factor 
in the whole and often confusing picture 
of area studies, it is the work of the 
modern linguist (so often sponsored by) 
the NDEA) that is defeating the oldf 
arguments against teaching the modern 
foreign languages. This is one of the 
modern miracles of the academic world, 
For, as the report shows, linguistics is 
playing a vital role at many NDEA 
centers, both on the theoretical level and 
on the applied level. But more impor- 
tantly, it is the plinth on which rests the 
present and future study of the uncom-} 
mon languages. 


Notwithstanding the vitality and power 
of the center concept (which with varia-} 
tions is the modus operandi of all lan-} 
gauge and area centers), and in spite of 
the force which it is given on many 
campuses by certain teachers and ad+ 
ministrators, “the overwhelming major-# 
ity of NDEA center administrative and 
teaching personnel” have reservations 


guage and area programs. Arguments 
abound: the interdisciplinary approach 
fs looked upon with disfavor; academic 
disciplines, always willing to hide in their 
departmental citadels, are chary of teach- 
ing “cooperative courses” with members 
of other disciplines; non-Western course- 
work is suspect and, particularly, many 
faculty members feel that area work 
tends to take the student away from more 
basic, important work. Disagreeing with! 
and only slightly misquoting President} 
Coolidge, some seem to express the opin-}: 
ion that the business of the Americanf 
student is not business but America and 
Western civilization. Finally, there isi 
the basic problem of how modern for-| 
eign languages (common and uncom-} 
mon) should be taught and the audio- 
lingual approach, which is described 
fully in Appendix B of the Report, is 
shown to be a matter of serious con-} 
cern On many campuses where it is t 

subject of heated arguments and often 
great ignorance. The debate will un- 
doubtedly continue, but meanwhile the 
center concept proliferates as the work 
of the linguists proceeds, as the leader-} 
ship, already sizeable, continues to grov 
on and off the campus and, particularly,| 
as the need for further understanding! 
of the international community in which 
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e live becomes more and more pressing. 


The Future, 

The final section of the report deals 
ith the future life of the Centers and 
scusses some of the problems. The 
oper balance between language and 
rea, the degree of undergraduate par- 
cipation and the extent to which lan- 
age training alone should be spon- 
red (in the form of summer intensive 
urses), are among the questions raised. 
nd there are others. The fact is that 
r the present the big question is not 
hether there should be centers, but 
hat direction they ought to take. Their 
fluence upon their institutions and 
pon education generally is still to be 
etermined. While in the case of NDEA 
enters there is no evidence that the 
ational interest and the purposes of 
merican higher education have been in 
nflict, the future of language and area 
udies will require a more orderly de- 
ielopment than in the past to avoid pos- 
ble conflict among the universities 
émselves. Indeed anything short of a 
ng-range plan, national in scope, may 
sult in inadvisable duplication, over- 
mphasis, or a lack of emphasis in some 
reas and in some languages. The re- 
rt specifically suggests that there is the 
eed for a high-level planning committee 
hich, in consultation with the various 
rofessional language and area groups, 
universities, the foundations, and the 
overnment, should take the initiative in 
nsidering all phases of language and 
ea study for the next twenty years. 
Higher education can not continue to 
void what ought to have been an essen- 
ial preliminary in the establishing of 
rograms so crucial to the next genera- 
ion of Americans. 


guists wanted 


ORGETOWN UNIVERSITY English Lan- 
2udge Program in Turkey needs teach- 
ors with an M.A. and experience in 
linguistics. Qualified persons please con- 
act Dr. John Bordie, 1715 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
EEE ee 
J. S. LINGUISTIC SCHOLAR needed for two- 
year stay in India, to lecture on elemen- 
‘ary linguistics, guide research fellows, to 
sontrast languages of India with English 
as basis for new material for teaching 
English. Interested linguists please con- 
fact Charles A. Zisa at the Center. 
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Joint Conference on ‘“‘Neglected”’? Languages 


by Austin E. Fife 


[Dr. Fife is chairman of the Department 
of Languages at Utah State University. He 
was formerly coordinator of research for 
“neglected” languages in the U. S. Office 
of Education.] 


A CONFERENCE on languages not com- 
monly taught in American colleges and 
universities was held at the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C., on March 
27-28, 1961, under joint sponsorship of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The purpose of the conference 
was to assess our national resources; to 
project, in grosso modo, the national 
needs for programs of development for 
the “neglected” languages; and to ex- 
plore techniques for the coordination of 
the accelerated efforts in this field by 
the universities, government, the founda- 
tions, and other institutions. 

Twenty-eight experts were chosen to 
represent the major language families of 
the world, linguistics, government agen- 
cies having a major interest in neglected 
languages, the foundations, the Modern 
Language Association of America, and 
the Language Development Section, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Thirteen recommendations were for- 
mally accepted by the conference cover- 
ing the following areas: a list of major 
world languages (Recommendation No.’ 
1) [see page 4]; priorities for the de- 
velopment of language learning tools 
(No. 2); a national lexicographical cen- 
ter (No. 3); the analysis of languages, 
support for both applied and non-restric- 


tive linguistic research, and programs 
for training in linguistics (Nos. 4, 5, and 
7); training programs for neglected lan- 
guages (pre-collegiate and collegiate, over- 
seas training centers, endowed professor- 
ships, and specialized programs) (Nos. 8, 
9, 10, 11, and 12); the preparation of 
handbooks on language and area (No. 6); 
and other areas of concern in the develop- 
ment of neglected languages (No. 13). 

Fourteen work papers were discussed 
in the fields indicated: (a) underlying 
considerations, and basic policy and cur- 
ricula for neglected language programs 
(eight papers); (b) the language fam- 
ilies of the world which had not already 
been considered in a series of national 
conferences sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education (African languages, one 
paper; languages of northwestern and 
middle Europe, three papers; Amerindian 
languages, one paper); (c) linguistics and 
the development of neglected languages 
(one paper) (d) university language cen- 
ters abroad (one paper). 

The conference was organized by Aus- 
tin E. Fife, with the assistance of Marion 
L. Nielsen, also of Utah State Univer- 
sity. The Center for Applied Linguis- 
tics was responsible for local arrange- 
ments in Washington. A full report on 
the conference, entitled “Report of the 
Conference on Neglected Languages,” 
has been submitted to the U.S. Office of 
Education. Portions of this final report 
are to be published shortly by the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America. 
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[The following statement and list constitutes 
Recommendation No. 1 of the Conference 
on Neglected Langudges held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., March 27-28, 1961.] 

1. The conference decided to establish 
a list which is partly generic and partly 
areal, in three columns: (I) national 
languages; (II) languages other than na- 
tional languages of major regional and 
cultural significance; and (III) other lan- 
guages to be considered. Sequence on 
the list is as follows: Indo-European; 
Dravidian; Afro-Asiatic; African; other 
East and Southeast Asian languages; 
Uralic-Altaic; Amerindian; others. Of 
these groupings, the Indo-European and 
Afro-Asiatic are linguistic families, 
Uralic-Altaic is a grouping of two fam- 
ilies. English, French, German, Italian, 


Il. Languages of major 
regional or cultural 
significance 


Il. National. languages 


(English) Sierra Leone Creole 

(German) 

Dutch 

Afrikaans 

Swedish 

Danish 

Norwegian 

Icelandic 

Albanian 

Greek 

(Russian) Ukrainian 
Bielorussian 

Czech Slovak 

Polish Slovenian 

Serbo-Croatian Macedonian 

Bulgarian 

(French) 

(Italian) 

(Spanish ) 

Portuguese 

Rumanian 
Lithuanian 1 
Lettish 1 
Armenian 

Persian Tajik 
Kurdish 

Pashto 

Hindi/ Urdu Gujerati 

Nepali Marathi 

Singhalese Punjabi 

Bengali Sindhi 
Bihari 

4 


LANGUAGES 


OF THE 


Spanish, and Russian, though not con- 
sidered “neglected,” are listed in paren- 
theses for the sake of completeness. 

2. It was further agreed that a parallel 
grouping across the three columns should 
be established to indicate, in grosso modo, 
the generic relationships between the 
languages of each column. This was 
done foilowing a consensus among par- 
ticipants that, for some programming 
purposes, it would be more reasonable 
to operate on an area or generic basis, 
i.e., emphasizing a language of column 
I, but encompassing also parallel lan- 
guages in columns II and III. This group 
approach was strongly endorsed by con- 
ference specialists representing sub-Sa- 
haran Africa, Middle Europe, Southeast 
Asia, the Scandinavian languages, and 
those of Central Asia. 


. Other languages to 


be considered 


Amharic 


Arabic 
Contemporary 2 
Egyptian 
Syrian 
Iraqi 
Maghrebi 
Saudi 
Sudanese 


Hebrew 


Somali 


Creole (Haitian) 


Catalan 


Kashmiri 
Rajasthani 


THE 


WORLD 


3. In the case of the sub-Saharan lan- 
guages it is to a large extent impossible 
to identify which are or may become 
“national.” The conference decided to 
accept the recommendations of Welmers’} 
work paper (Appendix No. 3) as its 
recommendation, and the manner of 
their placement on the list is intended 
as an implementation of these recom-} 
mendations. In the case of sub-Saharan 
languages, priorities should be assigned} 
not to individual languages, but to groups 
of related languages. The highest pri- 
ority assigned to the group could be 
claimed by a program for any language : 
or languages of the group. On the list, | 
within each group, the most likely 
“starting point” language(s) has/have| 
been listed in column II, the remainder 
in column III. 


Tamil 
Kannada 
Malayalam 
Telugu 
Tigrinya 
Galla 
Sidamo 
Shilha Rif 
Kabyle 
Hausa 
Fula Wolof 
Themne 
Bambara-Maninka Kpelle 
Mende 
Moré Senari-Suppire 
Kru-Bassa 
Akan Anyi-Baule 
Ewe-Fon 
Yoruba Bini ‘ 
Ibo Efik-Ibibio, Tiv 2 
Sango-Ngbandi Zande ' 
Kanuri ‘ 
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KiKongo 
LiNgala 


ChiLuba 


TsiZulu 


Shona 


wahili 


LuGanda 
Achooli-Luo 


rmese 


Fukienese 
Cantonese 
Shanghai 


inese (Mandarin) 


Tibetan 


\panese 


hai/ Laotian 


Fang-Bulu 
LoMongo-LoNkundo 
UMbundu 
KiMbundu 

CiCokwe 


KinyaRuanda 
KiRundi 
IciBemba 


IsiXhosa 
SeSotho 
SeTswana 
SiPedi 


Thonga 
ShiTswa 


KinyaMsezi-Sukuma 
KiKuyu 

ChiNyanja 

IMakua 


LuNyoro 


Nuer 
Dinka 
Nubian 


Karen 


Jralic and Altaic Studies at Indiana 


DIANA UNIVERSITY at Bloomington, 
diana offers a full program in the field 

Uralic and Altaic languages and lin- 
istics. The program in Uralic and 
Itaic Studies is a separate unit of the 
Jniversity Graduate School, with a fac- 
Ity of six: Professors Fred W. House- 
older, Jr.; Alo Raun; Thomas A. Sebeok 
Chairman); Visiting Professor Denis 
inor; Associate Professor Felix J. Oinas; 
nd Assistant Professor John R. Krueger. 
The current curriculum includes, in 
ddition to a general survey course in 
Jralic Linguistics and another in Altaic 
inguistics, accelerated first and second 
ear courses in Hungarian and Finnish 
ith Turkish and Korean being planned 
or the near future). Among additional 
ourses being offered this semester are 
Nd Turkish, Comparative Turkic, and 
‘lassical Mongolian. 
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Since 1960, Indiana University—in co- 
operation with Mouton & Co. of the 
Netherlands—has sponsored a Uralic and 
Six monographs are now 


Altaic Series. 
available: 


Vol. 1. American Studies 
Linguistics, edited by the In- 
diana University Committee 


Indonesian/ Malay 
Malagasy 


Tagalog 


Hungarian 
Finnish 


Turkish 


Khalkha 


Korean 


Javanese Balinese 
Sundanese Menangkabou 
Madurese 
Tlocano 
Visayan 
Estonian 1 Karelian 
Zyrien 
Votyak 
Cheremis 
Mordvin 
Azerbaijani Chuvash 
Uzbek Bashkir 
Kazakh Yakut 
Kirghiz 
Turkoman 
Uighur (Turki) 
Buryat 
Chakhar 
Kalmyk 
Quechua Nahuatl 
Guarani Quiche 
Yucatec 
Georgian 
Basque 


1. Although the U.S. does not recognize the absorption of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia by the U.S.S.R., the conference has listed Lithuanian, 
Lettish, and Estonian, as has the 1961 Britannica Yearbook, under the 
U.S.S.R. rather than as national languages. 


De Term adopted by the International Conference on the Teaching of 
Arabic to Non-Arabs, held at Madrid in September, 1959. It refers to the 
modern written Arabic used in all Arabic-speaking countries. 


on Uralic Studies (1960) 


Vol. 2. Buriat 


Grammar, 


olas N. Poppe (1960) 


ment 


guage, 
(trans. 
(1961) 


Vol. 4. Dagur Mongolian Grammar 
and Vocabulary, by Samuel 


the 
by Lauri 


. The Structure and Develop- 
Finnish Lan- 
Hakulinen 
by John Atkinson) 


E. Martin (1961) 


in Uralic 


by Nich- 


Vol. 5. An Eastern Cheremis Manual: 
Phonology, Grammar, Texts, 
and Glossary, by Thomas A. 
Sebeok and Frances J. Inge- 
mann (1961) 


Vol. 6. The Phonology of Modern 
Standard Turkish, by R. B. 
Lees (1961) 


Two additional monographs are in press: 


Vol. 7. Chuvash Manual, by John R. 
Krueger 
Vol. 8. Buriat Reader, by James E. 


Bosson (supervised and ed- 
ited by Nicholas N. Poppe) 


Thomas A. Sebeok serves as Editor of 
the series, with all members of the fac- 
ulty as Associate Editors. The board of 
Consulting Editors consists of John Lotz 


See Uralic, 8, Col. 1 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


November 16-19. American Anthropological Association (Annual 
Meeting). Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


November 23-25. National Council of Teachers of English. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


December 1-2. Seventh Annual Conference on Linguistics of the 
Linguistic Circle of New York. New York City 


December 27. National Council of Teachers of English (College 


Section). Chicago, Illinois 


December 27. College English Association. Chicago, Illinois 


December 27-29. Speech Association of America. New York City 


December 27-29. Modern Language Association of America. 


Chicago, Illinois 


December 28. American Association of Teachers of Italian. 


Chicago, Illinois 


December 28. American Dialect Society. Chicago, Illinois 


December 28. American Studies Association. Chicago, Illinois 


December 28-30. Linguistic Society of America. Chicago, Illinois 


December 29-30. American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 


Portuguese. Chicago, Illinois 


December 29-30. American Associations of Teachers of French, 
German, and Slavic and East European Languages. 


Chicago, Illinois 


December 29-30. American Name Society. Chicago, Illinois. 


December 30. National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Ninth International Congress of Linguists 


THE NINTH International Congress of 
Linguists, under the presidency of Einar 
Haugen, will be held in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, at Harvard University and at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, from August 27 to August 31, 1962. 
The Congress will have five plenary ses- 
sions, twelve section meetings, and an 
as yet undetermined number of group 
meetings. The topics and rapporteurs 
for the plenary sessions are: “On the 
Methods of Internal Reconstruction,” J, 
Kurylowicz; “Levels of Linguistic Anal- 
ysis,’ E. Benveniste; “Structural Varia- 
tion in Language,” A. Martinet; “The 
Logical Basis of Linguistic Theory,” N. 
Chomsky; and “Linguistic Aspects of 
Translation” (rapporteur invited). The 
section meetings, which will consist of 
four contributed papers each, have ten- 
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tatively been assigned the following 
topics: Mathematical Linguistics, Pho- 
netics and Phonemics, Linguistic Geog- 
raphy, Stylistics, Morphology and Mor- 
phophonemics, Technology and Linguis- 
tics, Linguistic Change, Problems of Syn- 
tax, Methods and Materials of Language 
Teaching, Language Universals, Struc- 
tural Semantics, and Language and So- 
ciety. Contributed papers that cannot 
be accommodated within the sections or 
refer to topics other than those planned 
for the sections, will be read at special 
group meetings held each day. Persons 
interested in receiving the official an- 
nouncement of the Congress are asked 
to write to the Secretariat, Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Linguists, Room 
14N-307, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
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book notices 


British and American English: Shor, 
Stories and Other Writings. A Compar. 
ison with Comments and Exercises. By 
John Millington Ward. London, ete.; 
Longmans, 1961. xi + 237 pp. 


A reader intended for advanced stu 
dents of English, with selections fro 
both American and British sources, abou 
equal space being given to each. T 
selections are grouped into three sec 
tions: fourteen short stories, excerpts 
from two plays, and six essays. Att 
end of each chapter there is a bio 
graphical note on the author, comments 
on important differences between Britisht 
English and American English whi 
have occurred in the selection, and exer 
cises. The exercises make provision fo: 
oral work, and include such items a 
illustrating the meanings of words i 
original sentences, explaining the mean 
ing of idiomatic expressions, answerin 
questions on the text, using preposition 
correctly, turning “direct speech” int 
“reported” or “indirect speech,” punctu 
ating given passages, and many others. 
Each chapter ends with discussion and 
composition topics. Footnotes serve 
provide comments and explanations of 
difficult words and expressions. 


Conversational English: English as 41 
Second Language. By Angela Paratores 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1961. xii + 83 pp. 

This attractive paperbound booklet is 
designed to give supplementary oral-aural 
training to adult learners of English who 


tice in speaking and hearing the lan 
guage. The emphasis is on selected 


tions and usages which employ auxiliary 
verbs. Group recitation and memoriza 
tion, and repetitive drills are amon 
teaching devices the author suggests fort 
use with the text. The book is dividedk 
into thirty lessons, with each _lesso 
roughly designed to cover two or three 
hours of work per week. There is usu-4 
ally a dialog for memorization, followedk 
by dialog drill, dialog notes and various: 
exercises, a few making use of num 
bered illustrations for drill purposes 
Accent marks and arrows are used t 
help the teaching of stress and intonation 


Ort 


glish Language Teaching and Tele- 
ision. By S. Pit Corder. London: 
ongmans, 1960. iv + 107 pp. 

This book is based on a year’s work 
ne by the author at the School of 
pplied Linguistics of the University of 
dinburgh. It discusses the character- 
tics of television as a medium of in- 
Tuction, making a distinction between 
felevised instruction,’ and “instruc- 
Onal television,’ which makes use of 
very favorable characteristic which 
V possesses to refine and hasten the 
arning process.” There are chapters 
n television in education, the control- 
ing variables of the learner, the psy- 
hology of learning, the cost of tele- 
ision, language teaching, technical con- 
derations of production, methodology 
r TV, principles of selection and grad- 
1g of contextual material, the student’s 
ook, etc., with extensive bibliographical 
ferences at the end of each chapter. 


oundations for English Teaching: 
cluding a Corpus of Materials Upon 
hich to Build Textbooks and Teach- 
rs’ Guides for Teaching English in 
a@pan. By Charles C. Fries and Agnes 
. Fries. Published for the English Lan- 
uage Exploratory Committee. Tokyo: 
enkyusha Ltd., 1961. xiii + 382 pp. 
4 pp. of illus. 

This book, representing the oral ap- 
roach, was prepared to provide basic 
aterials for a _ series of textbooks 
hnrough which to teach English to stu- 
ents of Japanese linguistic and social- 
ultural background. Though primarily 
tended for the lower secondary schools 
Japan, the material, the authors say, 
an serve as the basis for textbooks for 
Ider learners, even at the college level. 
he book is divided into six chapters, 
Ihe first five of which deal with the 
corpus”: I, the Nature and Function 
the Corpus; II, The Text of the Cor- 
us (some 223 pages); III, The Struc- 
ral Content of the Corpus; IV, The 
jtuational and the Lexical Content of 
he Corpus; V, The Dialog Form of the 
orpus and Teaching. The “corpus” of 
naterial, in this context, ‘‘contains all 
4e vocabulary and all the structures to 
ye mastered in a limited course of study. 
_, . It presents all this material through 
‘consecutive dialog in a tightly woven 
equence of basic contrasts.” To be use- 
ul, this “corpus” must be organized and 
resented in units for classroom teaching 
n textbook form. Chapter VI contains 
upplementary materials on pronuncia- 
ion, reading, and writing. 
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Modern English: 4 Self-Tutor or Class 
Text for Foreign Students. By WNeile 
Osman. London, Melbourne: Angus 
and Robertson, 1959. xvi + 240 pp. 
Illus. 


An elementary course in English de- 
signed for newcomers to Australia who 
already have learned some English. An 
Introduction of eight pages explains the 
aims of the book, how to use it, and 
outlines English pronunciation, suggest- 
ing an English-speaking model as infor- 
mant and guide with the sounds. The 
rest of the book consists of eighteen 
lessons, each organized round a major 
grammar point such as the present con- 
tinuous tense, mid-position adverbs, the 
present perfect of regular verbs, the 
“-ing” form of the verb with another 
(main) verb in the sentence, prepositions 
after adjectives, etc. Lessons consist of 
sections on grammar, spelling, and pro- 
nunciation, and a reading passage and 
exercises to which answers are appended 
(pp. 211-240). The book lays more 


emphasis on “sentence patterns” than on 
vocabulary. Cultural content does not 
appear distinctly Australian. 


A Practical English Grammar for For- 
eign Students. By A. J. Thomson and 
A. V. Martinet. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. vii + 311 pp. 

This is a concise, usage-oriented out- 
line description of the construction of 
written British English. It is intended 
primarily for intermediate and advanced 
adults, but is also suitable for senior 
forms in secondary schools, both for 
reference and for study. Graded exer- 
cises are available for use with the text, 
which is not itself graded. The approach 
is largely traditional, but the explana- 
tions are simple and clear. No atten- 
tion is given to pronunciation. The 
book contains copious examples, and 
has a very useful dictionary of “verbs + 
prepositions/adverbs.” The last twenty- 
nine pages contain a comprehensive 
index. 


USIA Names English-Teaching Advisory Panel 


APPOINTMENT of an English-Teaching 
Advisory Panel to advise the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency on its English teaching 
programs overseas was announced on 
September 6, 1961, by USIA Director 
Edward R. Murrow. 

Headed by Albert H. Marckwardt, 
Director, English Language Institute, 
University of Michigan, the panel con- 
sists of Thomas L. Crowell, Jr., As- 
sistant Professor of English, Hunter Col- 
lege; David P. Harris, Director, Amer- 


ican Language Institute, Georgetown 
University; Betty W. Robinett, Assistant 
Professor of English, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; and W. Free- 
man Twaddell, Professor of Linguistics 
and German, Brown University. 

The panel works in conjunction with 
the Agency’s Advisory Committee on 
Cultural Information and will meet peri- 
odically to advise USIA on materials and 
techniques used in its English teaching 
activities. 


U. S. Infomation Agency 


First Meeting of Panel (J. to r.) David P. Harris, Betty W. Robinett, Thomas L. Crowell, Jr., 
Albert “H. Marckwardt, Edward R. Murrow, W. Freeman Twaddell, William Handley. 
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(Columbia University), Samuel E. Mar- 
tin (Yale University), Nicholas N. Poppe 
(University of Washington), Omeljan 
Pritsak (University of Washington), An- 
dreas Tietze (University of California, 
Los Angeles), and Lewis V. Thomas 
(Princeton University). |_| 


CAL publications 


Contrastive Studies in Linguistics 
A Bibliographical Checklist 


W. W. Gage $75 
Damascus Arabic 

C. A. Ferguson, M. Ani & others $ 3.50 
Hindi Basic Course Units 1-18 

J. M. Harter & others $ 3.50 
Hindi Basic Reader 

J. M. Harter & others $1.50 


Interim Bibliography on the Teaching 
of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages 
Sirarpi Ohannessian $775 


Introduccién a una comparacion 
fonolégica del espanol 
y del inglés 
D. N. Cardenas 


Lessons in Contemporary Arabic 
Lessons 1-8 
C. A. Ferguson & M. Ani 


Mandarin Chinese Units 1-6 
N. C. Bodman 


$ 4.50 


$ 2.50 


Problems of Americans in 
Mastering the Pronunciation 
of Egyptian Arabic 


Nancy M. Kennedy $ 1.00 


Spoken Persian Units 1-5 
C. T. Hodge & others 


The Structure of the Arabic 
Language 
N. V. Yushmanov 


$ 1.50 


$ 2.00 


Turkish Basic Course Units 1-5 


C. T. Hodge & M. Agrali $ 2.25 


New Abstracting Services 


THE RECENT appearance of two new 
periodicals devoted to abstracts of ar- 
ticles in the field of applied linguistics 
is an indication of a growing professional 
concern with the problem of keeping in- 
formed about new developments in the 
field of modern language teaching. One 
of these periodicals is published in the 
United States, the other in England. 
MLabstracts 

According to the publisher’s announce- 
ments, MLabstracts is devoted to ‘au- 
thoritative abstracts of international re- 


search and opinion relevant to the teach-. 


ing of modern foreign languages from 
kindergarten to Ph.D.” The qualification 
“authoritative” reflects an individual fea- 
ture of the publication: the authors of 
the original article write their own ab- 
stracts. Each issue contains a cumu- 
lative index, which provides a one-line 
summary of every abstract previously 


Linguistic Clubs 


THE CENTER will continue to publish in 
its Linguistic Reporter information on 
linguistic clubs, societies, and similar or- 
ganizations. Previous issues (August, 
1960, and April, 1961) contain such 
reports. 


Metropolitan Linguistics Club 
of Detroit 

The Metropolitan Linguistics Club of 
Detroit, Michigan is now in its third 
year, with a membership of about fifty 
persons, drawn mainly from Detroit and 
its surrounding communities, but also 
with several regular and honorary mem- 
bers from other parts of the country. 
Present officers are: Marvin Greene, 
President; Anne Muffoletto, Secretary. 
The aim of the club is to encourage 
linguistic research and its application to 
the teaching of English and foreign lan- 


‘London, W.C.1. 


published. MLabstracts will appear i 
February, May, and November; th 
first issue was May, 1961. Correspo 
ence should be addressed to MLabstracts). 
Orange County State College, Fullertons 
California. 
English-Teaching Abstracts 
The British Council has announce 
publication of English-Teaching Abt 
stracts, a quarterly review of studies re} 
lated to English as a second or foreigr 
language appearing in current periodk 
icals. The first issue (Volume 1, Numi 
ber 1, July, 1961), which was compilee 
from a survey of fifty educational an¢ 
linguistic periodicals from all over tha 
world, contains twenty-seven abstracts 
Correspondence concerning the review 
should be sent to: The British Councili 
English-Teaching Information Centre 
Albion House, 59, New Oxford Streeti 


; 


guages. The principal annual event | 
its Spring meeting, at which it join 
with the Detroit public schools in a da 
long series of meetings to hear a 
dresses by guest speakers. Through it 
other meetings, its committees, its speal 
er’s bureau, and cooperation with neal 
educational institutions the club encou 
ages, teachers to become familiar with 
the concepts of structural linguistics an 
to incorporate them in their teachingsi 
Publication at the present time is co: ! 
fined to mimeographed and dittoed mat 
terial distributed to club members. f 
newsletter is planned. Correspondenc 
may be directed to Anne Muffoletto, Sec: 
retary, Metropolitan Linguistics Clu 
431 State Hall, Wayne State Universit 

Detroit 2, Michigan. » || 


